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partake of the new rice.1 The Nahals, a forest tribe of the
same region, worship the forest god Jharkhandi in the month
of Chait, and until this rite has been performed they may
not use the leaves or fruits of the Butea frondosa, Phyllanthus
emblica, and mango trees. When the god is worshipped,
they collect branches and leaves of these trees and offer
cooked food to them : after that they begin to use the new
leaves, fruit, and timber.2 Again, when the Mannewars,
another forest tribe of the Central Provinces, pick the flowers
of the mahua tree (Bassia latifolia), they worship the tree and
offer it some of the liquor distilled from the new flowers,
along with a fowl and a goat.8 The principal festivals of the
Parjas, a small tribe of the Central Provinces, are the feast
of new vegetation in July, the feast of the new rice in
August or September, and the feast of the new mango crop
in April or May. At these feasts the new season's crop is
eaten, and offerings of them are presented to the ancestors
of the family, who are worshipped on these occasions.4 In Sacrifices
the Punjaub, when sugar-cane is planted, a woman puts on ^^J" -
a necklace and walks round the field, winding thread on a Punjaub.
spindle;5 and when the sugar-cane is cut the first-fruits are
offered on an altar, which is built close to the press and is
sacred to the sugar-cane god. Afterwards the first-fruits are
given to Brahmans. Also, when the women begin to pick
the cotton, they go round the field eating rice-milk, the first
mouthful of which they spit upon the field toward the west;
and the first cotton picked is exchanged at the village shop
for its weight in salt, which is prayed over and kept in the
house till the picking is finished.6
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